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an observation which applies admirably to many medieval states. 
Stephen Dushan's determination to build up a great cosmopolitan land 
empire at Constantinople, in preference to a national naval empire on 
the Adriatic, is only further evidence of the obscurity of vision, on the 
part of the Slavs, to the role which sea power would play in future 
history. 

In another sentence the author very aptly states a fact more evident 
to-day than ever before : " The victory of the Turks over the Serbs was 
a victory less of arms than of institutions" (p. 106). The Turks had 
developed a standing army and a government or polity organized for 
military conquest, which neither the Serbs nor Western Europe pos- 
sessed, owing to the character of their feudalism and the weakness of 
their kings. The author will hardly be able to substantiate his position 
that "Turkish rule does not appear to have been as oppressive as that 
of a Latin conqueror might have been" (p. 120). He has given enough 
evidence himself that it was otherwise. 

Among the more apparent defects in the work may be noted the 
following. The original home of the Slavs was certainly further north 
than that indicated (p. 9). Names such as Safafik, Jagic, Hrebeliano- 
vitch, and others are not uniformly spelled in the book. The bibliography 
is good, though lacking in the works mentioned above, but the index is 
inadequate. 

On the whole, while Mr. Temperley has written the best popular 
account of the history of Serbia in the English language, he verifies 
the truth of his own words that " Slavonic nationalities are the despair 
of the historian". 

R. J. Koeener. 

Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule (By 
Muhammadans) . By Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L. 
With a Foreword by H. Beveridge, F.A.S.B., I.C.S. (Retired). 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1916. Pp. xlviii, 
260. $4.50.) 

To turn from the contemplation of evil in order to examine ex- 
clusively the good of any nation is an unusual but gratifying method 
of historical research. The evil that Mahmud and other tyrannical 
bigots have done has lived after them for a thousand years and Mr. 
Narendra Nath Law feels it is high time to bring into stronger light 
the good so long interred with their bones. For this purpose the genial 
author of Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity has associated with himself 
a number of Indian Muhammadans and compiled this attractive account 
of Muhammadan imperial virtues, chiefly educational; but Promotion of 
Learning leads the authors naturally to animadvert upon other laudable 
traits than that of fostering talent. 

This book is not wholly the product of fresh investigation. Elliot's 
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History of India as told by its own Historians has furnished some of the 
material. But that work and others here drawn upon do not bring 
Pathan culture into clear relief. They give the impression that the 
House of Ghazni and the following Houses were more devoted to their 
own Kultur than to culture. Therefore it is pleasant to be reminded 
again that Mahmud, who has appeared a monster of cruelty, founded 
colleges, subventioned poets, and even, as a token of appreciation, re- 
warded a philosopher by thrice filling the sage's mouth with jewels. 
Some of Mahmud's successors also were cultivators of science and art. 
Even Alauddin, who came to the throne so ignorant that he could not 
read, soon remedied his defects and patronized scholars until his reign 
(1300) became famous for its poets and university professors. 

At this time Muhammadans and Hindus, victors and victims, first 
began to study each other's literatures and native princesses were 
wedded to Muhammadan princes. Somewhat later Muhammad Tughlak 
even studied Greek philosophy and natural sciences, to which he was 
so devoted that he personally attended patients suffering from unusual 
diseases, in order to perfect his knowledge of medicine. Firuz Shah, 
his successor, was the first to preserve archaeological remains, such 
as the Pillars of Ashoka. Timur (Tamerlane) during a siege (1399) 
gave express orders that the houses of learned men should not be razed. 
He also richly endowed various seats of scholarship attached to mosques. 
The Pathan rulers are not of course on the level of the Mughals, but, 
as our author says, their contributions to the cause of education should 
suffice to prove that they were not wholly given over to battle and 
bloodshed. 

The period of the Mughals before its decline (two centuries, 1526- 
1707) offers little difficulty to the author and his friends. Babar was a 
scholar, poet, and musician, and his successor Humayun was an astrol- 
oger and savant who gave learned and religious men precedence before 
the nobles. Akbar instituted meetings for debate, favored Hindu litera- 
ture, married a Christian, and was really " a most enlightened and liberal 
monarch ", regarding whose education Mr. Law, in an important " Ad- 
dendum ", has given us really new information (compare especially the 
question whether ummi means illiterate or taciturn). It is noteworthy 
that Babar introduced colored pictures of animals into his Memoirs, 
perhaps the first Indian work to be "illustrated". Painting and music 
were encouraged especially by Akbar. 

The last chapter of this handsome quarto, which is well supplied 
with indexes, is devoted to the subject of female education. Girls as 
well as boys went to school. About 1500, "school-mistresses and 
women to read prayers" were employed in the Sultan's seraglio. 
Babar's daughter and Humayun's niece were " learned ladies ". One of 
Aurungzib's daughters knew Persian and Arabic and was skilled in 
calligraphy; her sister knew the Quran by heart. No evidence is given 
that nobles or lower classes followed the court in thus educating women, 
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but Mr. Law's final word on the subject is that "we are justified in the 
conclusion " that Muhammadan ladies in general were " not so ignorant 
as it is generally supposed". 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Vespucci Reprints, Texts and Studies. Volumes II., IV., V., VI., 
VII. Lettera di Amerigo Vespucci delle hole Nuovamente 
tr ovate in Quattro Suoi Viaggi [1504], Facsimile. Amerigo 
Vespucci: Letter to Piero Soderini, Gonfaloniere. The Year 
1504. Translated with Introduction and Notes by George 
Tyler Northup. Mundus Novus, Letter to Lorenzo Pietro 
di Medici. Translated by George Tyler Northup. Paesi 
Novamente Ritrovati et Novo Mondo da Alberico Vesputio 
Florentine Intitulato [1508], Facsimile. Sensuyt le Nouveau 
Monde et Navigations Faictes par Enteric Vespuce Florentin. 
Des Pays et Isles Nowvellement trouvez auparavant a nous in- 
conneuz tant en VEthiopie que Arrabie Calichut et aultres plusi- 
eurs Regions Estranges. Translate de Italien en Langue Fran- 
coise par Mathurin du Redouer, Licencie es Loix, [1515], 
Facsimile. (Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1916. Pp. 32; 
52, 65; 13; 166; 184. $6.75.) 

This series, as explained in each of these five scholarly volumes, had 
its origin in the gifts to the Princeton University Library, by Mr. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, of eight tracts relating to Vespucci, all formerly in the 
famous Hoe Collection. Because of the need for inexpensive and 
reliable copies of prime sources, authority was granted for the publica- 
tion of any of the McCormick gifts in facsimile together with other 
basic documents, in order that they might be used in the training of the 
critical faculty in students of American history. The definite subject- 
matter of the first volume of the series, which is not yet published, has 
not been announced. Volume III. will be a facsimile of the Florence 
Manuscript of the Soderini Letter. Provision has also been made for 
the publication of as many as possible of the various editions of the 
Latin text of the Mundus Novus or Medici Letter, together with a 
critical bibliographical study of them by Mr. George P. Winship; the 
Von der new Gefunden Region; the Latin version of the Soderini 
Letter, etc. The five volumes already published are a distinct contri- 
bution to Vespucciana, and the student of the early origins of America 
will await with impatience the remaining volumes of the series. Their 
scholarly and dignified appearance and their mechanical excellence, 
coupled with their very moderate price, should all combine to give them 
a wide circulation. The three facsimiles, admirably reproduced by the 
photographic method, offer students sources as valuable as the rare 



